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FAMILY COMMUNISM. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., W.C. Ang. 8, 1864. 

OMMUNISM, dreadful bugbear as it is 

on the large scale, is the fundamental 
principle of every family. The man keeps 
no account with his wife, but cares for her as 
for himself. Man and wife keep no account 
with their children, but regard them as their 
own flesh. This, at least, is the theory of the 
family compact. Thus all children are born 
in Communism, and for the sweetest part of 
their lives are nourished and brought up in 
Communism. They come in contact with the 
opposite principle of trading selfishness, only 
when they begin to leave the family circle and 
mingle with the world. 

Communism is really the very essence of 
Home. The man who turns back in imagina- 
tion from the desert of common life to the 
oasis of his childhood, and sings “‘ Home, sweet, 
sweet Home,” is unconsciously thinking of Com- 
munism, and longing to return to it. 

The Communism which begins with marriage, 
does not stop at the first generation, but reack- 
es the grandchildren, and like a light shining 
in a dark place, is reflected back to parents 
and grandparents, and glances far and wide 
among uncles and aunts and cousins, till it is 
lost in distance. 

And we must not imagine that this family- 
feeling, which thus radiates unity in little cir- 
cles all over the world, has its seat and cause 
exclusively or even chiefly in consanguinity. 
On the contrary its very beginning is in the 
love that arises between man and woman as 
such, without blood-relationship. Husbands 
and wives are related to each other only as 
members of the human race; and yet their 
love is the source of the love between broth- 
ers and sisters, and cousins, and all kindred. 
They are the real founders of the family-Com- 
munity. So, if the old saying is true that 
“‘blood is stronger than water,” we must add 
to it that “love is stronger than blood.” 


| Thus it appears not only that we are all 
‘born and brought up in Communism, but that 
one of our very strongest natural proclivities 
in adult life is for Communism with non-rela- 
tives, and the founding of small Communities. | 
With such germs in our nature and education, | 
it can not be so difficult as many imagine, for 
us to fall in with the spirit of progress ( which 
is really the spirit of Pentecost), and allow sci- 
ence and inspiration to organize family-Com- 
munism on the grandest scale. It will be but 
returning home; only we have to give up 
the old one-horse wagon for two, and go by 
the great railroad-train that carries a meeting- 
house-full. 


SCRAPS AND TALKS, 


FROM THE OLD TRUNK IN THE GARRET, 


[The following talk is copied from the “ Family 
Register,” in which it immediately follows the one on 
the “ Conjugal Relation,’ which we published a few 
weeks ago, under the title of ‘ Preparation for Com- 
munism.” The two talks belong to the same early 
period of our experiment, and are counterparts of 
each other—teaching the righteousness of love on 
the right hand and the left. Both are dated April 


1849.] 
False Love. 


We are all sensible of the existence of a 
subtle spirit of mischief at work to disturb the 
happiness and harmony of the Association. It 
is the spirit of false love, or selfish aimativencss. 
This spirit works in a two-fold way, perverting 
one class subjectively, and oppressing the rest 
of us with a distressing, contagious influence. 
Iam very anxious to have it brought to judg- 
ment, and am trying to get a thorough under- 
standing of its nature and character. I have 
no disposition to attack persons affected by it. 
I consider it an affliction—a disease. Though it 
has moral qualities to which we are used to at- 
tach odium and sinfulness, yet it is so natural, 
so unavoidable, considering the infirmities of 
human nature, that instead of a feeling of hos- 
tility, 1am moved to make this effort to come 
to an understanding of it, as much as by any 
other motive, by a feeling of compassion for 
those who are taken in its snare. I exceedingly 
desire that those who are tormented by this 
spirit, should, in their lucid intervals, settle it in 
their hearts that their happiness lies in the line 
of this effort—that is, in the judgment of selfish 
amativeness. There is tremendous importance 
in the action of sexual passion. Perverted and 
turned to bad ends, it will carry us to destruction 
as witha whirlwind. There is terrible strength 
in it, and given up to godless powers, there is 
nothing so destructive to peace and happiness 
in individuals and communities. The same pas- 
sion, governed by God, mixed with benevolence, | 
sweetened by the spirit of heaven, is productive | 
of unbounded happiness and improvement. 











People may make all the formal distinctions 


LLINGFORD COMMUNITIES. 


; NO. 52. 


they please between certain outward acts of 
amativeness, but after all, in the sight of God 
and common sense, the clear line of distinetion 
between good and evil in this matter, is here— 
selfish amativeness is sin and the devil; amative- 
ness controlled by the Spirit of God is beautiful 
and glorious. We have no oceasion to make 
any other distinction, or to name the several 
crimes of selfish amativeness. Whether under 
the cover of marriage or not, whether in its 
outbreaking form of licentiousuess, or in its form 
of jealousy and exclusiveness, it has in it all the 
poison of adultery and fornication. Selfish am- 
ativeness is that which God will judge. It is 
high time we take up this subject, and give it a 
thorough sifting. The devil will flee before the 
light. He can’t live in an atmosphere of truth. 
Though it is exceedi:gly difficult, where passion 
is strong, to see the truth, and I find it difficult 
myself in the presence of this spiritual evil to 
preserve clear conceptions and freedom of utter- 
ance, yet I believe that God has been drilling 
us lately, quickening our understandings, and pre- 
paring us calinly and rationally and scientifically 
to criticise and judge selfish amativeness. Mo- 
tives are pressing upon us with tremendous 
weight. The light is too strong here to allow 
this spirit to stay without being in torment. 
It is in its nature the most tormented of spir- 
its; and here, of all places, it will find its hell. 

I would say to every one in the Association, 
If you desire to be happy here, now is the time 
to look this matter in the face, and free yourselves 
from selfish amativeness. It will surely be 
trodden down in this Association; and in pro- 
portion as the light and power of God increases 
here, will be its misery. We can not go forward 
with the business God has set us about, without 
placing every person in terrible torment who 
harbors this spirit. It is the very function of 
this Association to destroy it. This is what we 
are called to, and the purpose we have announced 
to the world. Communism of love is the flag we 
have hoisted, and every loyal heart is going for 
the perfect establishment of this principle. It is 
a monstrous absurdity that a person should 
voluntarily allow in himself a spirit perfectly 
contrary to our most fundamental principles, 
and yet expect to live here happily. It is as 
if a man having an open barrel of pow- 
der, should take it into a blacksmith’s shop, 
where sparks are flying in all directions, and 
there sit down and watch it; and begin to fret 
and grumble at the workmen for exposing it to 
explosion with their blowing and hammering. 
They would say to him, It is the business of a 
blacksmith’s shop to make sparks ; this is no place 
for your powder, So we say, It is the very 
business of this Association to make love non- 
exclusive ; and if a man has a wife or sweet-heart 
that he feels exclusive of, this is the poorest 
place in the world to bring her to, 

Selfish amativeness has two forms of iniquity 
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—licentiousness on one hand; jealousy and 
exclusiveness on the other: and I believe that 
the main form of iniquity in the world is not 


libertinism, but jealousy, greediness, exclusive- | . 


ness of rights licensed by marriage ; selfishness 
which hides itself under the cover of law and 
respectability. Jealousy in the world displays 
itself in the form of murder. A man says he 
loves a woman so well, that if she takes any 
pleasure in any other man, or shows any liber- 
ality of heart, he will kill her; and he calls this 
love! It is wonderful love; but nine-tenths of 
what is called love in the world, is just after this 
fashion. Itdon’t go to that issue; but it is that 
in quality, and would go to that issue under suffi- 
cient temptation. It is pure selfishness. The 
man loves his own happiness and nothing else : 
and when his love of himself is interfered with, 





| such right. Every man shall give account of 


himself to God. “We shall not go to the judg- 
ment in pairs. 

* * % Selfish amativeness is a perfectly 
suicidal spirit. Let a person become jealous, 
and that very jealousy will destroy love and 
generate hatred. A man loves his wife and 
wants her love, and begins to watch her and 
be an accusing conscience to her; he is perfectly 
sure to make her dislike him; and so on the 
other side. All experience shows that the way 
to make persons love us is to make them free. 
I stand as the advocate of liberty. Iam accused 
of being an autocrat; but I feel certain that in 
the day of account God will give me credit for 
being a promoter of liberty. 1 donot hold any 
woman under espionage; and I shall not rest 
till there is no such oppression here. * * * 





his spirit goes forth in murder against the person 
who occasions the interference. Perhaps he hates | 
the rival, but it may be the very person he 
pretends to love. Extreme as this result is, it) 
shows the nature of selfish amativeness. To 
call it love is to lie, if by love we mean out- 
going affection, or any regard to the good 
and true interests of the person loved. Such 
hating love centers on itself. 

In other cases where this passion is dis- 
appointed of its object, it reduces persons to 
perfect misery—-despair—suivide—hell. They 
wish themselves annihilated; and this is the 
ultimate ripe state of all selfish amativeness. 
We have seen enough among ourselves to 
indicate the terrible nature of this spirit. It 





has shown gleams of its cursed lightning. It 
has shown how it plunges men into despair and 
tempts to suicide. The Association have had 
some experience of its oppression working in 
another way. Where there has been a great 
intimacy of life and contact of the vital fluid, 
along continued affection, as between man and 
wife, there is a terrible chance for oppression, 
if an evil eye begins to work and a feeling of jeal- 
ousy comes in. Set one to watching the other 
with a spirit of suspicion and expectation of evil, 
and I can not conceive of a more horrible oppres- 
sion. Itis worse than an evil conscience. It is an 
evil conscience outside of ourselves, which we can 
not bring under the control of reason. We all 
know what it is to feel self-condemnation, or 
self-disapprobation ; but we can go to God with 
it, and apply the balm of faith; we can subject 
it to the scrutiny of reason and faith, and change 
our ways. But to have our other half—a spirit 
outside of our reason and faith, and perhaps 
stronger than ourselves, in a position above us— 
become an accusing conscience to us, then what 
a misery we are in! Some here have felt the 
misery of an accusing conscience without them- 
selves, which they could not reach by reason, 
or satisfy by good conduct. (Good conduct will 
not alter an evil eye. This oppression advances 
to actual control of personal liberty at last. 
* * * * * * 

You say that you have a right to control the 
action—to inspect, spy and keep possession, 
of your fellow’s heart. Where did you get this 
right? If you appeal to law, then this is not the 
place for you. This Association appeals to the 
Judgment for all rights; and the only rights that 
will stand there, are those which God gives. If 
you have any right from God, let it be manifest- 
ed; but if not, abandon the pretence tq any 


It is a splendid declaration—one that will 
revolutionize this whole Association, before we 
have done with it—that a man has no rights but 
what spring from his own attractions. The quick- 
er all persons put themselves on that basis, 
the better. If your attractions are small, begin 
with being contented, and set to work to be 
more attractive. To stretch out our hands for 
love beyond our attractions, is like children 
reaching after the moon. If you have power of 
law and possession, you can use it to oppress and 
secure the outward homage of love beyond 
your attractions. But all your reaching and 
stretching and grasping is worse than nothing. 
Love don’t grow under such operations. Noth- 
ing but loveliness will ever start it. 


AN OLD PARABLE WITH A NEW 
APPLICATION, 
’ SUPPOSE that everybody is agreed that 
the sheep-fold spoken of by Christ in the 
tenth chapter of John, is heaven and eternal 
salvation of the soul. To suit our own conven- 
ience, let us modernize the interpretation, and 
eall the sheep-fold, Community and bodily sal- 
vation. 

Nearly the whole world is outside of this 
sheep-fold, and the wolves of famine are howl- 
ing at many a door; the “dogs of war” are 
worrying to death their thousands, and the 
panthers and bears of ignorance and crime are 
preying upon the flock without hindrance. 

Suddenly in the midst of this lamentable con- 
dition of things, Fourier and Owen and other 
sharp-sighted characters discover the Association 
sheep-fold. They immediately raise a great cry, 
and attract the attention of the whole world. 





They then point to the sheep-fold. They expa- 
tiate upon its warmth, cleanliness and safety. 
They convince a multitude of leading characters 
as well as of humble people, that the only place 
of safety and comfort is in that sheep-fold. 

But Fourier declares that nobody can get 
into the sheep-fold without a pair of golden 
climbers made after a pattern of his own inven- 
tion, and that they will cost a million of dollars. 
His pattern of climbers has been tried several 
times, though no one has invested in such expen- 
sive ones as he recommended. The result of 
these attempts has been that those who have 
made them have met with some terrible falls, in 
which their fortunes if not their bones were 
broken, 





Owen’s patent climbers were not so expensive, 


and he was generous enough to furnish a pair 
ready made toa very large scaling-company of 
which he took the lead. There was some despe- 
rate climbing done that time. But all would 
not do. Nota single one of the party got into 
the sheep-fold. The result is, that the world is 
about sick of trying any more. They say that 
it is doubtless a very fine place in that sheep-fold, 
but there is no use trying to get in. 


But the most curious part of it is, that the 
sheep-fuld has a regular door to it, which, it is 
true, is rather strait and narrow, and not so high 
but that people will have to stoop some to 
get through it. Christ is that door; and 
all this time he has been saying to the multi- 
tude, “By me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out and find pasture.” 
But for some reason or other, the people do not 
seem to understand what he means. Some of 
them are so busy fighting the wolves, and others 
are so much engaged in climbing, that they can 
not hear his voice. Others who hear his words, 
mistake his meaning, supposing him to mean 
that he is the door of a sheep-fold away off in 
another world. This class of people promise 
themselves that when they get into that other 
world they will look sharply for that door, 
and be sure to enter. While they are gazing 
up at the bristling pickets that shut them out 
of this temporal sheep-fold, it does not enter 
their heads that Christ is the door of that en- 
closure. H. J. 8. 


A LONDON LAW-OFFICE. 
1H. 


be buildings in which so much dignity is 
displayed, are probably the most ill contrived, 
worst ventilated apartments that could well be con- 
ceived for the purpose of holding courts. Fresh air or 
acoustics, evidently never entered the minds of the 
builders; but as this may be considered only a mat- 
ter of opinion, I will not press the subject too closely. 
A lawyer down south, whom I discovered in a dis- 
reputable plot, and denounced to my associates in 
business as a rascal, when he found that his wicked- 
ness was discovered, said, “he didn’t care if he was 
not quite so honest as some other people, he had 
more dignity than all the damned crowd put 
together.’ Possibly the English law-courts strive to 
make up in dignity, what may be lacking in other 
respects. The little facetise that sometimes find their 
way into the courts, are rendered ten times more ludi- 


crous by the sombre gravity with which they are sur-: 


rounded. A joke is made and enjoyed without the 
slightest infringement of this terrible dignity. A 
specimen of that heavy joking may not be out of 
place. 

A very able but affected counsel who has since 
been a lord chancellor, and who was in the habit of 
using truisms for the sake of effect, commenced one 
of his speeches ina trespass case, by quoting the 
first maxim of English conveyancing law, a maxim 
so rudimentary that the knowledge of it is almost 
universal. 

“My lord,” or as public speakers always have it, 
“My Jud, one of our legal maxims is, that, exjus 
est solum ejus est usque ad calum.” 

The judge looked grave of course, but graver still 
as taking up his quill he eyed the counsel with more 
than ordinary wisdom in his gaze, then made a note. 
The counsel hesitated, all eyes were on the judge 
whose motions were as if he were going to speak; 
but not a word; nor did asingle muscle twitch in 
that solemn face, to indicate otherwise than that the 
learned judge had increased his stock of lore, by the 
addition of one more profound maxim; the joke 
was appreciated by all, but no one smiled, though 
every one with difficulty choked down a laugh. 

Instances have however been knowa in which the 





decorum of the court has been outraged by the pun- 
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gent wit of a barrister, or the droll stupidity of al An incident in the practice of Mr. Bethel, who 
witness. The court of Queen’s Bench was once thus) was lately forced to resign his chancellorship on the 


scandalized by a man who sought the recovery of a 
gold watch upon which he set great value as a 
family relic, which had been unlawfully distrained 
by the sheriff. The watch was handed to the 
man in the witness-box to identify, who being 
ignorant of all law or legal proceedings except the 
simple law of meum et tuum, coolly put it into his 
pocket, and with a snap of the finger and a cunning 
wink of the eye said,“ Yes, yer honor, that’s my 
watch right enough.” The judge in vain ordered 
him to give up the watch, that the trial might pro- 
ceed; in vain his counsel attempted to explain to his 
client the reasonableness of such an order; but no, 
“he had got his watch, and they might all go to 
blazes with their law blarney”—delivering himself of 
this last sentiment with a chuckle of satisfaction and 
a knowing glance at the audience as if le were confi- 
dent of having beaten the lawyers on their own 
dung-hill, and that all the world would award 
him the laurels. Nor could the stupid fellow be 
made to understand that there existed any higher 
law than simple possession, until he found himself 
under arrest for contempt of court. 

It need not be imagined that so much dignity and 
severe solemnity affects the constitutions of England’s 
barristers in any way to make them ascetic. On the 
contrary, the atmosphere seems to induce a reaction ; 
and the lives of some of the most prominent counsel 
have been such rounds of pleasure-seeking and dissi- 
pation, that every one wondered how they found 
time to study up their briefs. I knew one of the 
most successful pleaders at the English bar, who on 
more than one occasion had been put to bed drunk 
at four o’clock in the morning, and at ten o’clock the 
same morning appeared in court and argued his case 
as clearly as if he had been a disciple of total absti- 
nence. Another, equally eminent in his profession, 
was so extravagant, that notwithstanding a largely 
remunerative practice, he would not accept a brief 
from any other hands than those of his own clerk, 
for fear there might be a writ inside of it; a service 
having once been effected on him in that way; but 
brains thus stimulated, succumb early, and they are 
few who attain the age of a Brougham, or retain the 
clearness of his mental perception. 

A very eminent member of the English bar (who was 
afterwards a judge, and if I mistake not, subsequent- 
ly lord chancellor), when a young man, found him- 
self briefless and having no friends who would trust 
him with a suit; and not being content with practice 
like that of an old lawyer in the west of England who 
boasted that he had only two suits a year and them 
he got from his tailor, determined to start one for 
himself, being confident that if he once got before 
the public, his superior talents would attract atten- 
tion and consequently a good share of business. So 
going to a celebrated wig-maker in the Temple, he 
ordered a wig, requesting that the wig-maker should 
bring it to his chambers to try it on, in person. Not 
expecting any unfair dealing, the credulous peruke- 
maker delivered the wig, and instead of receiving 
the pay was told to “call again to-morrow.” Imag- 
ine his surprise on calling the next day, to find the 
gentlemanly young limb of the law coolly ignoring 
the entire transaction in terms so plausible as almost 
to convince the honest shop-keeper that he was try- 
ing to collect an unjust claim. “Asa lawyer and an 
honest gentleman he could not conscientiously pay a 
claim that might possibly be illegal; but once prove 
your debt, my excellent friend, and nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than to pay you all you can 
recover.” Enraged at such barefaced effrontery and 
fraud, the wig-maker at once commenced an action, 
which the young barrister, now no longer briefless, 
defended with so much ability and adroitness that 
he thenceforth became a favorite and was never 
after in want of a brief. The plaintiff not being 


allowed to testify in his own suit, failed to prove the | 


delivery of the wig, and therefore became nonsuited, 
having to pay costs on both sides; but was afterwards 
amply remunerated by the young barrister, whose 
dishonesty, when cause and effect had been satisfac- 
torily discussed, they both agreed to consider a pious 
fraud. 





| 
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accusation of unfair dealing, may give some idea of 
the strictness of the English courts. When a barris- 
ter, Mr. Bethel was considered very affected. His 
manner of speaking, before he got thoroughly warm- 
ed up on his subject, seemed quite pedantic, and so 
precise was he in the pronunciation of every syllable 
that he was therefore called Mr. Bethel’. His super- 


|cilious manner and arbitrary treatment of juniors 


gained for him many enemies, a circumstance which 
was probably the chief cause of his ultimate down- 
fall from the highest position in the profession. On 
an occasion when a junior was replying to him in 
the court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. Bethel instead of 
observing the etiquette of the profession under such 
circumstances, sought to embarrass the young man 
by several times abruptly interrupting him in his 
speech; but his efforts were in vain until Mr. Bethel 
with a biting sarcasm flatly contradicted him. This 
so aroused the young man’s ire that he astonished 
the court by raising the tone of his voice and 
addressing himself to his persecutor, deliberately 
emphasized each word, 

“Mr. Bethell, you may go to hell; goto hell, Mr. 
3ethell.” 

Of course the junior was instantly called to order 
and severely reprimanded, and but for the disgraceful 
provocation would undoubtedly have been imprison- 
ed for contempt of court. Smarting under the re- 
buke, he met Mr. Bethel soon after the court rose 
and knocked him down, who with his usual unre- 
lenting temper insisted upon his assailant being dis- 
robed notwithstanding the entreaty of his numerous 
friends; a piece of tyranny more than repaid to him 
in his own subsequent disgrace. 

Such are a few of the features of the court and 
its officers with which the business of a London law- 
office is necessarily most intimately connected. ButI 
must not omit to briefly notice an eccentric character 
that ever since I can remember, has so frequented the 
London Jaw-courts that her life seemed inseparable 
from them; this is the litthe woman whom Mr. 
Dickens calls “ Miss Flight” in his “ Bleak House.” 
If that is her true name, or if Dickens has told her 
true story, I don’t know; but there is something 
mysterious about this curious dwarf that makes her 
an interesting character. I shall probably speak of 
her more at length in my next paper. kK. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

I AM a man of middle age; yet in material things 

I have seen the creation of a new world. I am 
cotemporary with 

The Railroad, 

The Telegraph, 

The Steamship, 

The Photograph, 

The Sewing-Machine, 

The Mowing-Machine, 

The Friction Match, 

Chloroform, 

Nitro-Glycerine, 

The Monitor, 

The Caloric Engine, 

The Gold Discoveries, 

Gutta Percha, 

Canned Fruits, 

Prairie Farming, &c., &e. 

Gentlemen Conservatives, these are some of the 
foot-prints of material progress of the present gener- 
ation. Do you think that the moral world will re- 
main the same as before ? that society will be unaffect- 
ed by these changes? If you do, let me cal! your 
attention to the fact that this same generation has 
seen the abolition of Slavery on a grand scale, the 
ascendency of Republican America, the opening of 
China and Japan, the institution of World’s Fairs, 
the spread of the Insurance System, and the agita- 
tion for the freedom of women. And the march is 
steadily on, with accelerating motion. 
meaning? Where will it end? 


of God has come and that the world is being rapidly 
put in order for an entirely new administration of 
affairs. G. 


TEACHING BY INSINUATION. 


I will practice the insinuating nod, and be off to them most 
counterfeitly.—Shakspeare. 


5 lgpw refinement of this age is, perhaps, in nothing 
more observable than it is in our modes of 
teaching. Teachers have to please as well as instruct. 
And it is well they should, for most of us not 
only love truth and fact, but we admire fitness, 
proportion, and every element of surprise and beauty. 
Some very good folks have, even now, a partiality 
for gilt Bibles. And there sre others who love 
their truth so well, they do not care how it comes 
to them—rough or smooth, early or late, much or 
more, it is always welcome, provided it is clear and 
undiluted. These are your strong folks who stand 
at the bottom of some things ; and this is about all you 
can say in their praise. They may be eager enough 
to propagate their ideas, but they are not apt to be 
good teachers. They do not really adapt themselves 
to the average phlegm and obstinacy. They seem 
to overlook the essential importance of the non 

essentials. 

With these ideas in view, we can classify the men 
who want to fashion us. First, we have all those 
who aim at direct instruction; these carry their 
points by main strength and perseverance, The 
bulk of the clergy should be put in this class. Next 
we have those who aim to please while they instruct 
This class understanding our wants better than the 
first, undertakes to give us a mixed dict. A third class 
aims only at pleasing. 
in general, belong to this group. 


Pocts, wits, actors, and artists 
And last of all, 
we have those who teach by insinuation. While 
seeming to give us harmless pleasure and informa 
tion, they really manage to inculeate the doctrines 
which lie nearest to their hearts. We do not say 
this kind of teaching is any more sinful than the 
others. Teachers pursuing it, may, however, be 
as intolerant and gritty as any. Be that as it may, 
their tact and versatility make them very remarkable 
No one province of knowledge or vehicle of instruc 
tion can limit them. Poems, essays—abounding 
in wit and learning—grave lectures, and sermons 
even, can all be peppered to suit the taste of these 
wonderful cooks. 

The liberal or anti-Christian party is, doubtless, the 
most skillful in this mode of teaching. Its best 
examples can be found in our American literature, 
especially in that kind of bel/es-lettres-writing represen 
ted by the Boston school of authors. The Atlantic 
Monthly used to afford some fine illustrations of insin 
uation. The New American Cyclopadia—a work des 
tincd to form the basis of a great many libraries, 
public as well as private—is also a very striking ex- 


jample of insinuated latitudinarianism. 


The other party will, of course, say that none but 
a weak man and coward, will undertake to teach by 
insinuation. We shall pass that objection. This 
mode of instruction is certainly very sharp and effect- 
ive, and, moreover, it has the practical advantage of 





pans than love and stimulants 


being adapted to a great many honest souls. A man 
who will shudder at the blasphemies of Voltaire, 
who will shun the society of an out-spoken atheist, 
and despise the coarseness of an infide) newspaper 
may often fail to get any juice and sweetness from 
|his church. Two hebdomadal sermons, each an 
| hour in length, may not assure him that the Spirit of 





| God is one of the natural forces, and quite as real as 
| heat and light and magnetism, and a great deal mors 
| * . ‘ 

Ilis minister 


} can batter his understanding, but he can not insinu 
late. On Monday the man takes up his book, maga 


| zine, or cyclopmdia, and while reading matter that is 


las neutral as a baked potato, he comes to a single 
lsentence, where the author, as if to show the depth 


What is its | of his vision, makes what appears to be a very natu 
These changes, let ral remark on life, or destiny, or the Christian scheme, 


me suggest, are the fruit of the revival spirit, that land then goes on with his innocent wit and observa 


possessed this land forty years ago. The people then 
accepted Christ, and prayed for the Kingdom of God 
to come; and behold he answers their prayer. 


| tion. 


The reader has taken in the grain of salt—he 


has swallowed his drug. It may be a doubt which 


We! just fits some mood of despondency; it should be 
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something that will stir perennial hope and enter- 
prise. The minister offered the man two measures of 
medicine—it was too much ; the author put a single 
grain where he knew it would be swallowed. Once 
taken, it will work all the better for being so attenu- 
ated. 


A. B. 








O. C., MONDAY, MARCI 15, 1869. 
AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
NO. XXII. 
rYMIE main idea on which Owen and Fourier 
L worked was the same. Both proposed to recon- 
struct society by gathering large numbers into unit- 
ary dwellings. Owen had as clear sense of the 
“compound economies” of Association as Fourier, 
and discoursed as eloquently, if not as scientifically, 
on the beauties and blessings of combined industry. 
Both elaborated plans for vast buildings, which they 
proposed to substitute for ordinary family dwellings. 
Owen's Communal edifice was to be a great hollow 








home of the world. Every hospital and college 
and public library that is comforting and civilizing 
mankind, is an extension of the free loving element, 
that is the charm of home. And it is becoming 
more and more the fashion, for men to spend the best 
part of their lives in accumulating millions by Joint- 
stockism, and at last lay their treasures ot the feet of 
Communism, by endowing some great public institu- 
tion of mercy or education. 

As these two principles are thus expanding side by 
side, tlie question arises, Which on the whole is pre- 
vailing and destined to prevail? and that means, 
which is primary in the order of truth, and which is 
secondary? The two great Socialistic inventors 
seem to have taken opposite sides on this question. 
Owen believed that the great advance which the 
world is about to make, will be into Communism. 
Fourier as confidently believed that civilization 
will ripen into universal Joint-stockism. In all 
eases of reciprocal dualism, there is manifestly a 
tendency to mutual absorption, coalescence and unity. 
Where shall we end?—in Owenism, or Fourierism ? 
Or will a combination of both keep its place in the 
world hereafter, as it has done hitherto ?—and if so, 
which will be primary and which secondary, and 





square, somewhat like a city block. Fourier’s Pha- 
lanstery, on the other hand, was to be a central 
palace with two wings. In like manner their plans 
of reconstructing society differed in details, but the 
main idea of combination in large households was 
the same. 

What they undertook to do may be illustrated by 
the history of bee-keeping. The usual way in this 
business is to provide hives that will hold only a few 
quarts of bees each, and so compel new generations 
to “swarm” and find new homes. But it has always 
been a problem among ingenious apiarians, how to 
construct great “compound hives,” that will do 
away the necessity of swarming, and either allow a 
single swarm to increase indefinitely, or induce 





many swarms to live together in contiguous apart- 
ments. We remember there was an invention of 
this kind that had quite a run abont the time of the 


how will they be harmonized? These are questions 
which we do not propose to answer, but only to 
keep before us for study, as we proceed with our 
history. 

A few facts, however, may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, which lead tovard some solution of these ques- 
tions. One is, that the changes which are going on 
in the laws of marriage, are in the direction of 
Joint-stockism. The increase of woman’s indepen- 
dence and separate property, is manifestly introdue- 
ing Fourierism into the family circle, which is the 
oldest sanctuary of Communism. But over against 
this is the fact, that all the successful attempts at 
Socialism go in the other direction, toward Com- 
munism. Providence has presented Shakerism, which 
is Communism in the concrete, and Owenism, which 
is Communism in theory, to the attention of this 
country in advance of Fourtcrism; and there are 


Fourier excitement. It was not very successful; and} many signs that the third great Sociwistic move- 


yet the idea seems not altogether chimeric}; for it) ment, which many believe to be impending, will be a 


is known that wild bees, in certain situations, as in 
large hollow trees, and in cavities among rocks, do 
actually accumulate their numbers and honey, from 
generation to generation. Owen and Fourier, like the 
apiarian inventors (who are proverbially unpractical) 
undertook to construct, each in his own way, great 
compound hives for human beings; and they had 
the example of the Shakers (who may be considered 
the wild bees in the illustration), to countenance 
their schemes. 

The difference of their methods was this—Owen’s 
plan was based on Communism ; Fourier’s plan was 
based on the Joint-sfeck principle. Both of these 
modes of combination exist abundantly in common 
society. Every family is a little example of Com- 
munism; and every working partnership is an ex- 


ample of Joint-stockism. Communism creates homes; | land. 


returning wave of Communism. All these facts to- 
gether might be interpreted as indicating, that 
Joint-stockism is devouring the institutions of the 
past, while Communism is seizing the institutions of 
the future, 

It must not be forgotten that, in representing Owen 
as the exponent of Communism, and Fourier as the 
exponent of Joint-stockism, we refer to their theo- 
retical principles, and not at allto the experiments 
that have been made in their name. As we have 
said, those experiments were invariably compro- 
mises, and nearly all alike. We doubt whether there 
was ever an Owenite Community that attempted un- 
condit'onal Communism, even of worldly goods. 





| 


| Certainly Owen himself never got beyond “ provis- 


ional” experiments, in which he held on to his 
And on the other hand, we doubt whether 


Joint-stockism manages Jusiness, Perhaps national| there was ever a Fourierite Association that came 
idiosyncrasies had something to do with the choice | any where near carrying out Joint-stockism, into all 


of principles in these two cases. 


Home is an English | the minutie of account-keeping which pure Fouri- 


word foran English idea. It is said there is no equiv- | erism requires. When we leave theories and attempt 
alent word in the French language. Owen, the Eng- | actual combinations, it is in the nature of things, 


lishman, chose the home-principle. 
Frenchman, chose the business-principle. 


Fourier, the | that we should communize as far as we dare; that is, 


as faras we can trust each other; and beyond that 


These two principles, as they exist in the world, | manage things as wellas we can, by some kind of 
are not antagonistic, but reciprocal. Home is the | Joint-stockism. Experiments therefore always fall 


center from which men go forth to business; and 
business is the field from which they go home with 
the spoil. Home is the charm and stimulus of busi- 
ness; and business provides material for the com- 
fort and beauty of home. This is the present practi- 
cal relation between Communism and Joint-stockism 
every-where. And these two principles, thus work- 
ing together, have had a wonderful expansion in 
modern times. Every body knows what progress 
has been made in Joint-stockism, from the old fash- 
ioned simple partnership, to the thousands of corpora- 
tions, small and great, that now do the work of the 
world. But Communism has had similar progress, 
from the little family cirele, to the thousands of benev- 
olent institutions that are now Striving to make a 


| into a combination of Owenism and Fourierism. 

If we could find ont the metaphysical bases of the 
two principles represented respectively by Owen and 
Fourier, perhaps we should see that these practical 
combinations of them are, after all, scientifically 
legitimate. Let us search a little in this direction. | 

Our view is, that unity of life is the basis of Com- 
munism; and distinction of persons is the basis of 
Joint-stockism. Property belongs to life, and so far 
as you and I have consciously one life, we must hold 
our goods in common; but so far as distinct person- 
alities prevail, we must have separate properties. 
This statement of course raises the old question of 
the Trinitarian controversy, viz., whether two or 





more persons can be actually one in life—which we 


jattempt at a PHaLanx in this late day. 





will not now stop to discuss. All we need to say is 
that, according to our theory, if there is no such thing 
as unity of life between a plurality of persons, then 
we admit that there is no basis for Communism. 

But the Communism which we find in families is 
certainly based on the assumption, right or wrong, 
that there is actual unity of life between husband 
and wife, and between parents and children. The 
common law of England and of most other coun- 
tries recognizes only a unit in the male and female 
head of every family. The Bible declares man and 
wife to be “one flesh.” Sexual intercourse is gener- 
ally supposed to be a symbol of more complete unity 
in the interior life; and children are supposed to be 
branches of the one life of their parents. This 
theory is evidently the basis of family Communism. 

So the basis of Bible Communism is the theory 
that in Christ believers become spiritually “one ;” 
and the law—‘ thou shalt love thy neiglbor as thy- 
self” —is founded on the assumption that “ thy neigh- 
bor” is, or should be, a part of “ thyself.” 

In this view we can reduce Communism and 
Joint-stockism to one principle. The object of both 
is to secure property to life. Communism looks after 
the rights of the unitary life—call it affatus if you 
please—which organizes families and spiritual corpo- 
rations. Joint-stockism attends to the rights of indi- 
vidual organisms. Both these forms of life have 
rights; and as all true rights can certainly be har- 
monized, Communism and Joint-stockism should 
find a way to work together. But the question 
returns after all—which is primary and which is 
secondary ? and so we are in the old quarrel again. 
Oar private opinion, however, is, that the long law- 
ease of Afflitus es, Personality will be decided in 
favor of Afflatus, and that Personality will pass in- 
to the secondary position in the ages to come. 

Practically, Communism is a thing of degrees. With 
a small amount of vital unity, Communism is possi- 
ble only in the limited sphere of familism. With 
more unity, public institutions of harmony and benev- 
olence make their appearance. With another degree 
of unity, Communism of external property becomes 
possible, as among the Shakers. With still higher 
degrees, Communism may be introduced into the 
sexual and propagative relations. And in all these 
cases the correlative principle of Joint-stockism neces- 
sarily takes charge of all property that Communism 
leaves outside.—But enough of metaphysics. 





BRISBANE IN KANSAS. 

[The following article from Alcander Longley’s paper, The 
Communist, has some sensible criticisms of Joint-Stockism 
(mixed up, however, with a little too much of the popnu- 
lar bitterness against capitalists to suit our taste). The report 
it gives of the movement of Brisbane and others, and the 
reminiscences of the North American Phalanx, will interest the 
readers of our articles on Amcrican Socialism :] 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE KANSAS Co-OPE- 
RATIVE Farm; including a condensed statement 
of the plan and object of the enterprise. By 
E. V. De Boissiere, of France, E. P. Grant, Canton, 
Ohno, and others. 

“ This isa circular containing a project for one more 
Albert 
Brisbane, Esq., the American apostle of the theoretic 
Charles Fourier, and who seems to be the prime 
mover, is now to retrieve all the glory and fair fame 
which he lost years ago in his advocacy of Associ- 
ation and by the failure of the many Phalanxes 
which were tried as the result of his lectures and 
publications. We have been fayored with late per- 
sonal interviews with Messrs. Brisbane and De 
Boissiere when stopping in this city on their way to 
and from Kansas to select their domain, and with a 
friendly correspondence with Mr. Grant; and we had 
hoped that something worthy of their intelligent 
and liberal views and of their earnest desire to better 
the condition of soviety would be given to the 
world; but we declare we are disappointed beyond 
measure! 

“But believing that they are earnest in their 
endeavors, and that they do not fear criticism; and 
hoping that they are sincere enough to modify their 
plans if they can be convinced of any better way; 
we will give a brief statement of their project, and 
then say what we think about it. 

“They have bought 3,200 acres of land in Franklin 
county, Kansas, and intend to buy enough more 
to make the tract 5,000 acres. Their stock already 


subscribed is $29,000, of which $12,000 is the cost 
of the lands, and $10,000 will be paid as soon as 
needed. They will go into farming and stock-raising, 
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and will put up hdfises and shops immediately for 
the accommodation Of workmen, and they design to 
import a number of ribbon manufacturers from 
France, and engage extensively in that business as 
soon as practicable. 

“The plan isto form an Association on a large 
seale, with a great amount of means and a large 
number of persons. Fourier thought it would be a 
failure to start a Phalanx ona small scale, and Mr. 
Brisbane thinks that was the cause of the failure of 
the many attempts that have been made. There is 
to be a combination of capital and labor, co-opera- 
tion in all branches of industry, a unitary home, ete. 
It is to be nothing more nor less than an ordinary 
joint-stock company, with the exception that there 
will be, to some extent,a guarantee fund for the 
assistance of any unfortunate stockholder, and per- 
haps+o favor members with employment in prefer- 
ence to outsiders. Labor is to receive such wages as 
it may be supposed to be worth, and capital is to 
receive such dividends as it may choose to take, for it 
is to have supreme control; and every body is to pay 
their own expenses. The capital is held in shares, 
which are unlimited, and each of which has one 
vote, and the majority of such votes decides every 
thing, even to the dissolution of the Association. 
These are the main features, and this is enough for 
any body to know who makes any pretensions as a 
reformer in these days. 

“Now then! It sails under a false name, for there 
is not a spark of the co-operative principle about it. 
The co-operative movement is in favor of the work- 
ing man, and not only gives to labor the entire profit 
of the business in the way of a dividend on the 
wages, except a stipulated interest to capital, but it 
also gives to every member only one vote, and to 
capital none. It makes capital subject to labor, in- 
stead of making labor the slave or serf to capital as 
this does. What a fine thing it would be for the 
nabobs of the country, if the working-men were silly 
enough to knuckle down to them in this manner. 
Isolation is a thousand times preferable, for it is 
better to be poor than to be aslave-? It matters not 
if they should be gracious enough to allow sucha 
creature as % working-man to buy as many shares as 
he could; for the already rich have the upper-hand in 
the start, and by their dividends will make sure of 
keeping it. And then the “ bone and sinew” may do 
their best in the hope of enjoying a permanent home ; 
but if the “money-bags” should get discouraged, 
then away goes the whole affair, bursted up again! 


“ A little reminiscence just here. We were a mem- 
ber of the North American Phalanx, N. J. A fire 
burnt our mills and shops one unlucky night. We 
had plenty of land left and plenty else to do. But 
we called the “ money-bags ” together for more stock 
to rebuild with. Instead of subscribing more, they 
dissolved the concern because it didn’t pay enough 
dividend! And the honest resident working members 
were scattered and driven from the home they had 
labored so hard and long for years to make. Would 
Mr. Brisbane repeat such a farce? But even if the 
“ money-bags ” should have their morbid craving for 
power and gain satisfied, would n’t it be a fine thing 
for a lot of us free-born American citizens to con- 
descend to be nothing but wages serfs to the end of 
our days! 

“Co-operation is tolerable, because there is some 
humanity about it; but away with this detestable 
money-aristocracy! We know there are many 
honorable exceptions; but really, it seems that rich 
men generally can see nothing but the almighty 
dollar that covers their eyes, and we may look in 
vain for them to project or take part in any scheme 
for the benefit of the poor laborer and the mass of 
the people. But let them go on with their enterprise ; 
for we believe that if they should continue, they 
will in time come to a realization of their errors, 
and, we hope, gradually improve their plan. If it 
was really a co-operative enterprise we should hail 
it with joy; but even then we should assure them 
that “they know not what they do,” or else they 
would adopt communism and thereby secure much 
greater advantages in every respect.” 


THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. 


(We find the following credited to the Social Record, which 
is all we know about it. Ifit is as reliable as it seems, it alters 
a little the position which we have given to the Shakers, It 
does not, however, prove its statement, that the Shakers are 
not the largest Community. The Ebenezers may number 
more than any one of the Shaker settlements; but it is not likely 
that they out-number all of them. And the great fact remains, 
that even acording to this account, the Shakers are the only 
Community that has prosperous!y survived the death of its 
founder, and proved its vitality by lasting and growing through 
several generations :] 


“During the last eight years Ihave visited all the 
Communities in this country, except the Icarian and 
Oneida societies, staying at each from six months to 
two years, to get thoroughly acquainted with their 
practical workings. The Shakers are neither the 
oldest nor largest Community. I will now mention 
each society according to its age: 

“1. Conrad Beizel—a German—started the colony of 





Iphrata, eight miles from Lancaster, Pa.,in 1713. 
There were at times, some thousands of members. 
The Bible was their guide; they had all things in 
common; lived strictly a life of celibacy, increased 
in numbers and became very rich. Conrad was at 
the head of the whole concern; he was the sun from 
which all others received the rays of life and ani- 
mation; he lived toa very old age, but it was with 
him as with all other men, his sun was not standing 
ia the zenith all the time, but went down hill. The 
rays had not power enough to warm up thousands 
of members as in vounger days: he as the head be- 
came old and lifeless, and the members began to 
leave. He appointed a very amiable man as his suc- 
cessor, but he could not stop the emigration. The 
property is now in the hands of trustees who belong, 
as it is called, to the world, and gives an income of 
about $1200 a year. Perhaps there are now twelve | 
or fifteen members. Some of the grand old buildings 
are yet standing. This was the first Community in 
America. 

“2. Ann Lee—an English woman—came to this 
country in 1774 and founded the Shaker societies. I 
have visited four and lived in two. In points of or- 
der, neatness, regularity, and economy, they are far 
advanced and can be patterns to all the other societies 
in these respects. They are from nearly all the civi- 
lized nations of the globe, and this is one reason for 
their great temporal success. Other Communities 
do not prosper as weil because they are composed 
too much of one nation. In Ann Lee's time, and 
even some time after her departure, they had many 
spiritual gifts, as never a body of people after Christ's 
time has had, and they were of such a nature as 
Christ told should be among his true followers; but 
they have now lost them so far as they are essential 
and beneficial. he ministry is the head. ‘Too 
nuch attention is given to outward rules that give 
the ministers and elders as patterns and keep their 
minds on the same plane. While limited by these 
rules there will be no progress, and their noble 
institutions will become dead letters. 

“3. Rapp—a German—started a society in the first 
quarter of this century; they removed to Economy, 
Beaver Co., Pa., eighteen miles from Pittsburg. They 
are all Germans, live strictly a life of celibacy, take 
the Bible as their guide,as Rapp understood it. 
They numbered about eight hundred in their best 
times, but are now reduced to about three hundred, 
and most of them are far advanced in years. They 
are very rich and industrious. Rapp was their 
leader and head, and kept the society in prosperous 
motion, as long as he was able to exercise his influ- 
ence; butas he advanced in years and his mental 
strength and activity diminished, the members fell 
off. He is dead; and his successor, Mr. Baker, is 
advanced in years. They are next to the Shakers in 


consent of the controlling spirit. They havea print- 
ing press for their own use, but do not publish any 
works. 

“7. Erick Janson—a Swede, not Siriss—and his 
friends, started a colony at Bishop Hill, Henry Co., IN, 
1846, and now number about eight hundred. They 
are Bible-believers according to their explanations. 
They believe that a life of celibacy is more adapted 
to develop the inner man, but marriage is not for- 
bidden; their minds are not closed against liberal 
progress, when they are convinced of the truth and 
usefulness of it. They began in very poor circum 
stances but are now well off, and not anxious to get 
members; do not publish any books about their col- 
ony. Janson died eight years ago. They have no 
head; but the people select their preachers and trus 
tees Who have to attend to the different branches of 
business; they are kept in office as long as the major 
ity think proper. Iam living here now. 

Augquat 26, 1858. A. Jacont 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A LOOKING GLASS. 
Buffalo, Feb. 24, 1869. 

Drar CrrcvuLar:—The time having come round 
again, as per notice in your last, for you to hear from 
subscribers as to whether they want the paper contin 
ued to them or not, 1 take the opportunity to say 
most earnestly and emphatically, that Ido. IT would 
not have the paper stop upon any consideration, now 
orever. Lam going to take it till it merges into a 
daily, which please heaven it sometime may, being 
aided by the faithful everywhere with head and heart, 
if you so desire. 

I have been silent for a few months not from any 
want of appreciation, but for a peculiar reason of 
my own. Yousee, when I was having my little say 
now and then, in your columns, I discovered that I 
did not derive as much benefit from the paper, and 
did not actually enjoy the reading of it so well 
Otherwise, before that, I used to open the paper 
with my cye single, and read—tirst, the Home Talk, 
twice or three times over—no hurry you sce to get 
at the correspondents’ page, excusing myself that | 
just wanted to see if you had-—-punctuated my arti 
cle for me; a task I always shamelessly leave to the 
printers! Then the feeling of complacency with 
which a novice is led to view himself in’ print, is 











point of neatness and temporal prosperity ; but unlike 
them by being strict Bible-believers, and differing in | 
their religious views. 

“4, Joseph Bimler—a German—started in 1816) 
the colony of Zoar, in Tuscororas Co., O., 12 miles 
from New Philadelphia, with about 800 of his Ger- | 
man friends. They are Bible believers in somewhat 
liberal style. Bimler was the main engine; he had 
to do all the thinking, preaching, and pulling the rest 
along. While he had strength all went on seemingly 
very well, but as his strength began to fail, the | 
whole concern went on slowly. L arrived the week 
after his death. The members looked like a flock of | 
sheep who had lost their shepherd. Bimler ap-| 
pointed a well-meaning man for his successor, but as | 
he was not Bimler he could not put his engine before 
the concern; every member pushed forward or 
pulled back just as he thought proper, and their 
thinking was a poor affair as they were not used to it. | 
They live married or not, just as they choose; are 
well off, a good moral people, and number about 500. 

“5. Samuel Snowberger—an Amcerican—founded 
a society in 1820, at Snowhill, Franklin Co., Pa., 
twenty miles from Harrisburg. The founder took 
Ephrata as his pattern in every respect. They be-| 
lieved in the Bible as explained in Beizel’s writings. | 
They are well off, and number about 39. 

“6, Christian Metz—a German—with his follow- | 
ers started a society eight miles from Buffalo, N. Y., | 
in 1846. They called themselves the inspired peo- 
ple, and their colony Ebenezer. They believe in the 
Bible, as it is explained through their mediums. 
Metz and one of the sisters have been mediums more 
than thirty years, through which one spirit speaks 
and writes. This spirit guides the society in spirit- 
ual and temporal matters, and they have never been 
disappointed in his counsels for their welfare. They 
have been led by this spirit for more than a century 
in Germany. They permit marriage, when after 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


application has been made the spirit consents to it, | “ 


but the parties have to go through some public morti- 
fication. In 1851 they had some thousands of mem- 
bers. They have now removed to Iowa, where they 
have 30,000 acres of land. This is the largest and | 
richest Community in the U. 8S. One member 
brought in $100,000, others 60,000, 40,000, 20,000, ete. | 
They are an intelligent and very kind people, and 
live in little comfortable cottages, not having unitary | 
houses as the other socicties. They are not anxious | 
to get members, and none are received except by the 


rather calculated to detract from the interest, at least 
the force of truth upon him. In short, Lalways wanted 
the CrrcvuLar to be interesting for its own sake alone, 
which it certainly is. It is wonderful how that little 
sheet, unobtrusive as it is, does contrive to set peopl 
thinking, and make them in some cases uncomforta 

bly introvertant. I know a case in point which you 
may think of interest. 

In the building where Lam, is a woman who reads 
my CrirevuLar, and thinks most as much of it as] 
do. er husband, however, is not of the’same mind ; 
will neither read the paper nor consent to her reading 
it; and is often heard to inveigh against it and the 
Community with a vehemence proportioned to his 
ignorance of its principles, and their practice 

A week or two since, their little girl dreamed on 
night, that when the postman brought the CrreuLar 
that week, he brouvht also with it a larce looking-class 
directed to her mother. That she, her mother, did 
not seem at all surprised, but took the glass and 
hung itover the dining-room table; and when the 
father came home she led him upto it, and both 
stood for some time looking very soberly at them 
selves reflected in it. 

The mother said nothing when the little one related 
the dream, but she awaited with some curiosity the 
arrival of the paper. When the opportunity can 
to read it, she began as usual upon the Home-Talk, 
expecting to find the mirror held up to her in some 
startling manner in that article. Finding nothing 
specially significant that time, she passed on to 
Scraps and Talks from the old trunk in the garret 


Preparation for Communism;” and there she saw 


plain enough what the dream meant. She wa 

silent and meditative for some time at last she 
declared to me thatit was atrue revelation of her 
own condition; and confessed that with all her 


jenlightenment upon the causes of conjugal inhar 


mony, and all her husband's hatred of strife, they 
had nevertheless nearly talked themselves into open 
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hostility and dislike. The bone of contention in 
this case was the children. 

She and her husband are of the same age. Marry- 
ing late in life, and both for the second time, with 
children on each side, who were as unlike their par- 
ents and each other in temperaments as possibly 
could be, they brought together by their union the 
elements of a discordant houschold. They did not 
immediately begin to disagree; they enjoyed more 
than a year of uninterrupted tranquility. For, not 
having married on the ordinary plane of romantic 
love, they were rational and practical, and consider- 
ed the proper training of their children as the main 
business of their lives, in which they expected to 
meet labor and sacrifice. And all might have gone 
on smootbly with them, if they had not in an un- 
guarded moment taken advantage of a circumstance 
which opened the way for controversy, in which the 
wife confesses she was first to engage. The ice once 
broken, differences of opinion became quite common. 
This of itself wasa novelty. They had always, here- 
tofore, been on the same side. 

They gradually grew enamored of each other's 
eloquence in the new position of antagonists, and 
suffered themselves to be drawn into repeated and 
extended debates, explanations, and justifications, 
until they began to discover that they had talked 
away all their religion, a great share of their respect, 
and were making rapid inroads upon their love. 
This is their condition at present, or was, up to the 
time of her statement to me. 

It is said that the tribes on the coast of Africa, 
when they once get to have what they call “ palaver” 
one with another, keep it up till one tribe or the 
other is exterminated. 

I am convinced that this civilized couple have 
still] love enough left for each other to found a new 
order of things, if they only would. Of course there 
must be arbitration, and they are too high in feeling 
to admit of any but the Highest himscif. 


If they only would take the advice embodied in 
your article, viz: “to close their mouths, turn their 
backs upon each other, their face toward God, and 
call on him for arbitration,” all might be well; and I 
should consider it as having been done through the 
instrumentality of your paper, whereat you would re- 
joice I know, no less than I. While Iam on this 
theme I might add, that lam myself as frequently 
cutin my affairs by this omniscient interference of 
your paper, as any way. Only yesterday I was in 
search of a pretext for setting aside a promise I had 
made not long since, with the full consent of my 
judgment at the time of making; and you don’t 
suppose that the talk about keeping promises in to- 
day’s CrrcuLAR helps me much to find that pretext ? 
On the contrary quite the reverse ! 

But I must not trespass too much upon your time. 
My object in writing, is to thank you for the Crrcv- 
LAR and craye its continuance. I rejoice in your 
prosperity asa Community, and as individuals. 

May your union ever strengthen, and your shad- 
ows ever lengthen (that is to say never be less) ! 

Yours to the end, L. 








BUTTER-MAKING, 


I. 


S the season for butter-making is near at 

hand, it is a good time for dairy men, and 
dairy women to consider the subject, and sce 
what improvement can be made on the past 
year’s operations, both in facilitating the process 
and improving the quality and flavor of but- 
ter, It is true that considerable improvement 
has been made in butter-making within the last 
ten years, and that a certain percentage of good 
butter is produced and sent to market. But it 
is also true that a great deal of bad butter is 
made, or at least butter which becomes bad 
after it is a few weeks old. Those who make 
bad butter are able, on account of the demand, 
to sell it at about the same rates that are 
obtained for good. But the time will surely 


come, and is not far distant, when none but 
a first-rate article will bring remunerative 
prices, and bad butter will have to go a-begging. 
It therefore behoves butter-makers to look to 
the matter, and study improvement in order to 
make the most profit. 

Though [ do not profess to be wise above that 
which has been written, I will venture for the 
sake of agitating the subject, to make a few sug- 
gestions. I take it for granted that no one 
purposely makes bad butter, but that that 
article is the natural consequence of ignorance 
and mismanagement of the various processes of 
the operation. In my opinion the evil frequently 
commences in the stable and barn-yard. | It is a 
well known fact, that milk, cream, and butter, are 
rapid absorbents of foul scents and vapors of 
every description. Therefore in order that the 
milk be not contaminated by effluvium arising 
from the stable and cow-yard, great care should 
be taken, and strict habits of cleanliness should 








be observed. The stables especially should be 
kept clean as possible, and disinfectants should 
be freely used—such as dry swamp-muck, plaster 
of Paris, or what is now owned to be still better 
and cheaper, dry earth. Either of these 
articles if scattered in the stable and trenches a 
few miputes previous to milking, will immedi- 
ately take down all scent, and render the place 
agreeable, as well as add materially to the value 
of the manure. As a further precaution I 
would have the animals thoroughly cleaned off 
before milking, and also have the milk as fast as 
drawn, removed from the building into the open 
air; and I would not have the manure cellar 
immediately under the stables, unless absorb- 
ents are daily and frecly used; but would pre- 
fer to wheel the droppings into an open shed, 
detached from the stables. Those who are 
fond of new milk, and have frequently had 
their senses of taste and smell outraged by the 
eflluvium of the cow stable emanating therefrom, 
will apreciate these precautions for that, if for no 
other reason. But the evil does not stop here. 
The principle of decomposition having already 
impregnated the fluid, it will sooner or later, 
notwithstanding the process of manufacture, 
show itself in the shape of bad-flavored but- 
ter, or rank-tasting cheese. 


SITUATION OF THE DAIRY. 

The dairy building, especially for butter-inak- 
ing, should if possible be situated on the north 
side of another building, or in some way shielded 
from a southern exposure. The surroundings 
should be free from offensive odors of every 
description. 

SETTING THE MILK. 

The milk should be cooled down to the proper 
temperature for the rising of the cream as soon 
as possible after it is drawn from the cow, For 
this purpose the milk may be slowly discharged 
from the milk-can into one end of a large but 
shallow cooling-pan made of tin, surrounded 
by ice or cold water, and allowed to pass out 
at the opposite end into another vessel, from 
which it may be conveniently ladled into the 
setting-pans with a measuring ladle. Pans hold- 
ing the usual quantity of six quarts, should not 
be filled more than half full, as it has been found 
that the best resultsare obtained when but two 
and a half or three quarts are allowed to a pan. 
From sixty to seventy degrees Fahrenheit is 





found to be the best temperature. Sce to it that 





the milk does not stand anyonger than is neces- 
sary for the cream to rise. Better lose a portion 
of the cream than allow it to stand too long. Bear 
in mind that fermentation is the commencement 
of decomposition ; and that although the process 
may be retarded by the manufacture into butter 
or cheese, still it will go on, though ever so slow, 
until final decay ensues. If this is the fact, 
then we can readily see why a jar of butter, 
though apparently sweet and good when first 
made, after a few weeks is found to be tainted 
and scarcely fit for use. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE CREAM. 

Cream should not be allowed to stand too 
long before it is churned. 
kept fur several days with safety at a low tem- 
perature, say at forty-five degrees. It should 
be stirred frequently, and especially after each 
addition. Before churning, the cream should 
be brought into a warm room and frequently 
stirred until it is brought up to the temperature 
of sixty-two degrees, and then immediately 
churned without the addition of warm water. 

HW. T. 


CATHOLIC DAYS. 
VI. 
FEAST OF THE AssUMPTION. 

rTNUHIS iscelebrated on August 15th, in commemora- 

tion of the “ Blessed Virgin Mary’s” ascent into 
heaven. It isa traditionary belief in the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the body of the Virgin Mary 
was raised by God soon after her death, she not be- 
ing allowed to wait for the general resurrection of 
the dead. 

The “ Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary,” 
is commemorated on Sept. 6th, and both the Nativity 
and the Assumption are celebrated by the Greek as 
well as the Latin Church. 


5 MOLOMEW’s Day. 
St. BARTHOLOMEW’s D 


St. Bartholomew was one of Christ’s apostles, and 
is generally supposed to be the same as Nathanicl, 
who is mentioned by St. John among the first disci- 
ples of Christ. It is believed by the Catholics that 
St. Bartholomew preached the gospel throughout the 
most barbarous countries of the East; even, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, to the remotest regions of the Indies. 
Heis also believed to have suffered martyrdom (either 
in Asia Minor or Armenia), by the double punish- 
ment of being flayed alive and crucified. A festival 
in commemoration of this event was formerly 
observed on August 24th. 

Were it not for a frightful event that occurred on 
August 24th of the year 1572, it is most likely 
that the name or date of the festival of St. Bartholo- 
mew, would never have impressed itself on the mem- 
ories of Protestants. But now, the very mention of 
this day causes Protestants to shudder with horror, 
while recalling to their minds the terrible scenes 
connected with the far-famed Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

DECOLLATION OF St. Joun THE Baptist. 


August 29th is considered by the Catholic Church 
as the anniversary of the day on which John the 
Baptist was slain in prison. His head was given on 
a charger to the damsel Salome, who carried this 
hideous reward of her graceful dancing to her 
mother. According to St. Jerome “the furious 
Herodias made it her inhuman pastime to prick the 
sacred tongue with a bodkin, as Fulvia had done 
Cicero’s.” 

EXALTATION OF THE Horny Cross. 


The miraculous appearance of the cross to Con- 
stantine gave occasion to this festival, which, 


under the above title has been celebrated on Sept. 
14th by the Greek and Latin churches since the 
5th or 6th centuries. 
i MICHAELMAS. 
This festival, which is in honor of St. Michael, the 
archangel, falls on the 29th of September, and is 
supposed to have been established toward the close 


It may however be 
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of the 5th century. It is said to be “ more celebrated 
for popular customs connected with it, than for any 
peculiar religious observance.” 

In England, Michaelmas is one of the regular 
periods for settling rents, and formerly the day was 
marked by the election of civil magistrates, “ per- 
haps,” says a writer, “in allusion to the analogy 
between the superintendence of magistrates, and 
that of guardian angels, of whom St. Michael was 
reputed the prince.” Another old English custom, 
stil/ in use, is that of having roast goose for dinner 
on this day. The origin of this famous, traditional 
Michaelmas goose, has as yet baffled the researches 
of the wisest antiquarians. It is considered more 
than probable, that this custom is owing to the 
simple fact that geese are most plentiful at this 
period. An amusing statement is made by some 
author, to the effect, that one of the strongest objec- 
tions of the English commonality to the reforma- 
tion of the calendar was based on the’confusion that 
would follow if Michaelmas day was not celebrated 
when stubble-geese are in their highest perfection.” 

It appears from the prayers of the Church on the 
occasion of the festival of St. Michael, that all good 
angels are its object, together with this “ glorious 
prince, or titular angel of the Church ;” indeed, it is 
often called the “Festival of St. Michael and all the 
holy angels.” 

FEesTIVAL OF THE Rosary. 


This festival was instituted in 1571, to commemorate 
the deliverance of “Christendom from the arms of 
the infidels by the miraculous victory of Lepanto” 
of that year, which was brought about, so says a 
Catholic writer, “through the patronage and inter- 
cession of the Mother of God, implored with extra- 
ordinary fervor in the devotion of the Rosary.” 
This festival is celebrated on the first Sunday in 
October. 

Sr. Crisprn’s Day. 

This is October 25th. About the middle of the 
third century, under the reign of Diocletian, St. 
Crispin and his brother Crispinian, left Rome, and 
accompanied St. Quintin to France, when he went 
there to preach the gospel. They preached publicly 
during the day; and during the night, though nobly 
born, supperted themselves by making shoes. St. 
Crispin, from his occupation, is known as the patron 
saint of shoe-makers, and is represented as such in 
the ceremonial processions of the craft. Crispin is 
still the French for a shoe-maker’s last. 


ALL Sarnt’s Day. 


The Catholic Church, in this “ great festival” on 
the first of November, “ honors all the saints reign- 
ing together in glory.” This festival is also called 
All-hallows, and is of quite early institution. 


Aut Sovuw’s Day. 


The second day of November is solemnized by 
the Roman Catholic Church, as a day on which to 
supplicate for the “ faithful dead,” supposed to be in 
purgatory, that they “may be loosed from their 
sins.” 

Sr. AnpREw’s Day. 

This is the 30th of November. St. Andrew was 
one of the twelve disciples, and brother of Simon 
Peter. He was the first called of Christ’s disciples, 
to whom he afterwards brought his brother; hence 
the ancient fathers called him “ the Rock before the 
Rock.” 

The tradition of the Church is that St. Andrew, 
after Christ’s resurrection, preached the gospel in 
Scythia. The Muscovites, therefore, honor him as 
their principal titular saint, and Peter the Great 
instituted under his name a noble order of Knight- 
hood. He 1s also honored as the patron saint of 
Scotland, in which country there is also an order of} 
Knighthood in his honor. 

Tradition also says that St. Andrew was crucified 
in Achaia, on a cross of this (X) shape, hence called 
“St. Andrew’s cross.” A portion of this cross fell 
into the hands of the dukes of Burgundy, about the 
time the order of the Golden Fleece was founded 
by Philip the Good, who thereupon consecrated the 
order to the Virgin and St. Andrew. The knights 





of the order, for a badge, wore the figure of St, 
Andrew's cross, 
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AN OLD NAME. 


I asked her name—she sighed disdain 
And loth to speak was very chary ; 

When urged, she blushed, “ ’twas old and plain,” 
Then faltering said ’twas Mary. 


But ’tis a name of all names blest, 
Its sweetness nevermore can vary, 
Since he alone who giveth rest 
Was born of one called Mary. 


NEWS AND ITEMS. 

Tue President has nominated for Secretary of 
the Treasury, George §. Boutwell, of Massachu- 
cetts, in the place of A. T. Stewart; and for Secretary 
of State,in place of Mr. Washburne, Hamilton Fish, 
of New York. Mr. Washburne is nominated for 
Minister to France. General John A. Rawlins 
succeeds General Schofield as Secretary of War. 


TEN monster petitions were presented to Queen 
Victoria at her levee, Friday, praying for amnesty to 
the Fenian prisoners. 

SEVEN Fenian prisoners in England were liberated, 
Saturday, and among them Thomas F. Burke, an 
American. 

Mr. Bancrort, American minister at Berlin, gave 
a grand dinner in that city on the 4th, in honor of 
the inauguration of General Grant. Count Bismarck 
attended and made a speech. He said no dispute 
had ever arisen between the United States and Ger- 
many, and the friendly relations of the two countries 
have never been specially guaranteed. 


Tne English and French journals are almost unan- 
imous in their eulogies over President Grant’s inau- 
gural address to the people of the United States. 
That portion of it relating to the foreign policy which 
the President elect considers to be the true course, is 
regarded with much satisfaction, and indicates a de- 
sire towards the maintenance of peace. 
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